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t was the first time in his 31 

years as a carrier that the Yaki- 

ma, WA, Post Office had to 
close. It was the day after Mount 
St. Helens, 85 miles southwest of 
the city, had blown its top. 

“I was planning to go in to 
work,” recalls city carrier Bob 
Nowlin, “but then I heard on the 
radio that we were closed.” 

The post office, like most of the 
businesses in the city of 52,000 
people, was closed, although the 
post office was shut down for 
window and delivery operations 
only. 

After the big bang of Sunday, 
May 18, it rained an inch or more 
of ash on the city—up to seven 
inches elsewhere in the Yakima 
sectional center. 

“It looked like you would expect 
the surface of the moon to look,” 
remembers Larry Brule, another 
carrier. 

But for Mollie Lee, a mail classi- 
fications clerk, that Monday was 
another work day because someone 
had to handle the expected torrent 
of telephone calls. “I usually han- 
dle customer inquiries,” Lee says, 
“and that day we had a lot of them. 
A lot of people wanted to know if 
we were going to be open even 
though most of them figured we 


Carriers in the path of the ash fallout from 
Mount St. Helens’ eruptions donned pro- 

tective surgical masks as they continued 

on their appointed rounds. 
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In the wake of Mount St. Helens’ eruption 
May 18, the Toutle, WA, area was hit by 
flash flooding, resulting in up to four feet 
of mud in some places. 

(Associated Press Laserphoto) 


wouldn’t be. 

“But there were a lot of calls 
from people in the rural areas voic- 
ing concern for their carriers. They 
didn’t want their mail delivered be- 
cause it was too dangerous where 
they lived.” 

When Mount St. Helens blew 
that Sunday, Tom Kilbury, Yaki- 
ma’s director of mail processing, 
was cutting wood for his fireplace. 





He was in the mountains, 60 miles 
northwest of the city. 

“We were out of radio contact,” 
he says, “and we noticed some fine 
white ash fall, but we didn’t think 
much of it, or why it was suddenly 
so cloudy and looked like it was 
going to rain. 

“On the way back down to the 
main highway, there was a lot of 
dust. It started to get pitch black— 
like midnight. It was about 1 p.m. 

“When we got to Yakima, it was 
dark. it was to stay dark for 20 
hours. It was like going through a 
solar eclipse, but real dusty. There 
was an inch of ash on everything, 
and it was slow moving.” 

Realizing that Mount St. Helens, 
which had been threatening to ex- 
plode since March, had finally 
erupted, Kilbury decided he better 
get over to the post office, even 
though Sunday was his day off. 
The officer-in-charge, Mary Brown, 
he knew was back in Long Beach, 
CA. (She could not make it back 
until later that week because of 
transportation problems.) And Jack 
Schugart, the director of customer 
services, was back in Washington, 
DC, on business. 

Most of Yakima’s mail comes by 
truck and plane from Seattle. “The 
truck had been on time earlier on 
Sunday,” says Kilbury, “and the 
flight had arrived in the morning as 
expected, but we didn’t know then 
that would be the last flight to 


continued 








come in for nine days.” 

Star routes were temporarily 
halted and the Seattle truck had to 
be rerouted, adding 150 miles on to 
the normal 180-mile trip, but the 
first van did not arrive in Yakima 
until Tuesday. 

Kilbury and Mike Ferri, the di- 
rector of support, took inventory of 
the situation. 

“We had updated our contin- 
gency plans just a week earlier, 
sending them out to our associate 
offices,” says Ferri, “but a volcano 
eruption was something we had 
never really figured on.” 

Yakima has 100 associate offices. 
Most of them were able to operate, 
although the mail supply was lim- 
ited. Connell, WA, a second-class 
office, closed for three days. Pasco, 
a first-class office 80 miles south- 
east of Yakima, continued to have 
problems with its multi-position 
letter sorting machine because peo- 
ple were mailing ash in flimsy en- 
velopes as souvenirs for friends 
and relatives. 

Mollie Lee that Monday, follow- 
ing Mount St. Helens’ tantrum, 
kept telling people who asked to 
put the ash in a sealed plastic 
rather than paper container so that 
the packets would not jam postal 
machinery. 

Yakima, with its six single- 
position letter sorting machines, 
didn’t have any equipment prob- 
lems, and Walter Rippee, superin- 
tendent of delivery and collections, 
came up with an idea that literally 
saved the postal vehicle fleet. 

The ash played havoc with all 
types of cars and trucks, clogging 
air filters in particular, and dis- 
abling scores of vehicles. 

“We spent about $13 for foam 
rubber and lightweight oil,” says 
Kilbury, “and tearing the foam 
into strips and soaking them in the 
oil, we wrapped them around the 
air filters. The result was no 
clogged engines, and our jeeps and 


trucks worked without a hitch.” 

Carriers began delivering mail 
on Tuesday—just 48 hours after 
the mountain’s big bang. They 
wore surgical masks, purchased 
from a local supply store, as pro- 
tection. 

“Customers couldn’t believe we 
were out there when they saw us,” 
says Bob Nowlin. “They didn’t 
figure we'd be running.” 

Larry Brule continued to deliver 
to his business customers, al- 
though most of them were closed 
all week. “We wore old clothes so 





we wouldn’t ruin what we had,” he 
adds. 

Brule has been a carrier for three 
years. He and his wife, Carla, were 
camping at a lake about 45 miles 
west of Yakima when the moun- 
tain convulsed. “We were eating 
breakfast,” he recalls, “when I saw 
the darkest cloud coming our way. 
I thought we were in for a heck of 
a thunderstorm. I had never heard 
thunder last that long. It was 
freaky. I stuck my hand out the 
door and caught ash as it started 
coming down. I realized what had 
happened.” 

On the way down to the main 


road, the car in front of the Brules 
went into the river and flipped 
over. Brule and others helped res- 
cue the lone occupant. She was 
unhurt. 

Meanwhile, closer to the vol- 
cano, a number of postal facilities 

such as Cougar, Toutle and Sil- 
ver Lake—were evacuated. Their 
mail collection points were ad- 
justed. Toutle and Silver Lake mail 
was available at Castle Rock; Cou- 
gar’s was available at Woodland, 
WA. 

For about two months, Washing- 
ton and Oregon residents had an- 
ticipated the mountain blowing its 
top. Before the eruption, Cougar 
Postmaster Alice Thomas had set 
up a“ Volcano Mail” pick-up serv- 
ice for some 30 customers in her 
area. 

Judy Whitmire, the contract mail 
carrier who normally worked from 
Woodland through Cougar and 
delivered to those who lived at the 
foot of the mountain, had her 
problems, too. “My route was 
shortened when the U. S. Forest 
Service and some families were 
evacuated and the roads were 
blockaded,” she says. 

Cooper, Whitmire and Toutle 
Postmaster Beverly Rainboth re- 
ceived citations for coverage prior 
to and during Mount St. Helens’ 
wrath. Portland, OR, Postmaster 
Benjamin W. Luscher cited them 
for their service to their customers 
until the evacuation orders were 
posted. Babysitting a rumbling 
mountain had to be above and be- 
yond the call of duty. 

Although Mount St. Helens con- 
tinues to boil and bubble (there was 
a second major explosion a week 
after the first and a third on June 
12), operations for the most part 
have returned to normal in most of 
the affected areas. 

“Presently,” says Yakima’s Tom 
Kilbury, “it’s just so normal it kind 
of scares you.” & 
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in the box! 


Suggestions that pay 


t's just a little black box meas- 
uring 12x12xé6 inches, but, oh, 
the energy it can save. 

The brainchild of Guy C. 
Dempsey, an engineer in the 
Mail Processing Dept. in Wash- 
ington, DC, Headquarters, the 
black box can save as much as 
10% a year of a mechanized post 
office’s electric bill. 

The $300 electronic module— 
which contains relays and timers— 
stops and starts conveyor belts that 
transport trays of mail, sacks and 
parcels. 

“It permits a conveyor to run 
only when a tray, sack or parcel is 
on it, and once the item reaches its 
destination the module turns off 
the conveyor automatically,” ex- 
plains Dempsey. In many cases, 
these belts now run continuously, 
even when there is nothing on 
them. 

Nationally, the Postal Service 
has about 12,000 sack and parcel 
conveyors, with some larger facili- 
ties having as many as 300. Ata 
highly mechanized facility, power 
costs average more than $50,000 
a month, with conveyors account- 
ing for about 15% of that amount. 
“Annual savings using my elec- 
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tronic module could run about 
$60,000 for such a facility,” adds 
Dempsey. 


The engineer submitted his idea, 


through channels, to the employee 
suggestion people in Washington. 
Testing proved his estimates 
correct. Now, the electronic unit 

is scheduled for installation at 
selected general mail processing 
facilities this year, and Dempsey 
is $960 richer for his idea. 

Because energy conservation is 
so vital, Headquarters has come 
up with a new form—1269A, Spe- 
cial Energy Conservation Sugges- 
tion Routing Slip—to speed your 


Guy C. Dempsey 





ideas through the suggestion mill. 

Each approving level in the proc- 
ess has a maximum of 10 days to 
review and either approve or dis- 
approve the suggestion. By proc- 
essing the suggestions to comple- 
tion within the maximum time al- 
lowed of 50 days, the Postal Serv- 
ice will be able to capture the most 
savings and promptly reward em- 
ployees for their contribution. 

For instance, Richard N. Norr- 
man, general mechanic, Ports- 
mouth, NH, received $1,062.50 for 
his suggestion. It involves the use 
of automatic flue dampers for nat- 
ural gas and oil furnaces. Total 
annual potential saving to the 
Postal Service is an estimated 
$72,500. 

Meanwhile, Guy Dempsey, re- 
ferring to his invention, says, 
“I’ve been thinking about similar 
controls for a long time, but until 
energy prices went out of sight, 

I didn’t feel my idea had a chance 
to fly. 

“T have at least half a dozen 
concepts that I haven’t had time to 
develop, but the pressing need for 
energy conservation will undoubt- 
edly get me back to the drawing 
board.” @ 
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Relatives. Youngsters. The fa- to a fourth-grade class. ary students. I was given the 
mous and the not so well- “Dear Mrs. Mackney: I am one envelope containing the Christmas 
known. All reacted to the Postal of the approximately 65 American greetings from the boys and girls 
| Service’s sponsorship earlier this citizen members of the U.S. Em- in your 4th grade class and I want 
| year of National Letter Writing bassy staff at Tehran, Iran who to thank all of you for your kind- 
| Week. have been hostages since Novem- ness and thoughtfulness. I received 
And, now the Postal Service is your greetings on Christmas Eve 
| preparing NLWW IL. As the date "which I shared with two other hos- 
| for the 1981 event nears, there'll ‘Nothing ie tages who are with me in one room 
be more details in the pages of and it helped to make a sad Christ- 
| Postal Life and iesaeie In the can beat the : 


mas for us a little brighter and 


meantime, what happened this year permanence and more hopeful. The messages from 
(Feb. 24-March 1) deserves a : your students were very sweet and 
pi rine personal attention 


I have re-read them many times. 


Perhaps one of the most poign- implicit in Again. Many, many thanks for 
ant letters reprinted under one of , your thoughts and prayers in our 
the themes of National Letter Writ- every letter. 





ing Week appeared in Scholastic —Arthur Ashe, retired tennis star 








Letter writing got a big play in newspapers across the country 
during NLWW. Columnists wrote articles, and newspaper report- 
ers wrote stories about various aspects of letter writing based 
on a wealth of material local post offices often made available 
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Warring Times: The Postal 
Service is coming out with a 
Letter Writing Week to combat 
Ma Bell’s Reach Out and Touch 
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G WEEK POSTSCRIPTS— 


behalf. We pray too that this terri- 
ble situation will end soon. Sin- 
cerely, Robert C. Ode.” 

The NLWW themes were: Let- 
ters lift spirits, letters shape opin- 
ions, and letters preserve memories. one os tae BEN BS ; 

There were many promotions , + 4 Week 
during NLWW, such as bumper ie. (aiion lion ak Letter “Writing 
stickers; billboards; post office FEBRUARY 3° 
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tours; special presentations in 
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‘When | get a letter, 
| feel very special.’ 


—From a youngster’s entry ina 
library-sponsored contest on 
writing letters 
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Post offices—big and small—took special 
pains to promote NLWW. This banner 
hung at the entrance to the General Post 
Office (GPO) in New York City. 
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Local post offices got governors, mayors 
Many magazines ran stories on NLWW— and county executives to support National 
such as this ‘‘Letters Are Better’ article Letter Writing Week by issuing procla- 
that appeared in the February 1980 issue mations such as the one above signed by 
of Nation’s Business which is mailed to Gene McNary, supervisor of St. Louis 
1,250,000 local businessmen. County, MO. 


Hallmark Cards provided an incentive for 
letter writers by offering a free 15-cent 
stamp with the purchase of Hallmark 
writing papers. 














schools and elsewhere by postal 
employees; a special issue of 
“Stamp Fun” aimed at 40,000 Ben- 
jamin Franklin Stamp Clubs; pro- 
motional tie-ins with business 
organizations; posters displayed in 
post office lobbies, libraries and 
elsewhere; stories in newspapers 
and magazines as well as special 
segments on radio and television. 
But, most of all, there were the 
letters. 

The Oyster Bay-East Norwich, 
NY, library and post offices spon- 
sored a contest for youngsters. 
They had to write a letter based 
on the theme, “Writing Letters Is 
Important Because...” 

“... if your phone goes out of 
order you can write a letter instead 
of using the phone.” 

“You can save letters but you 
can’t save phone calls. When I get 
a letter, I feel very special.” 

“If you stay on the phone too 
long, the phone bill goes up, but 
you can write all you want ina 
letter.” 
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These are some of the excerpts 
from the children’s responses. 

And Postmaster General William 
F. Bolger received this witty note 
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NLWW provided an incentive 
for youngsters to visit their 
local post office to learn 


how the mail goes through 


from famed newspaper and maga- 
zine columnist George Will: 

“The letter I most enjoyed re- 
cently was from a reader of my 
column. He informed me, with 
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“The Mini Page,"’ which appears in more 
than 450 newspapers, carried this special 
issue on letter writing for elementary and 
pre-school children, reaching an esti- 
mated 30 million readers. 
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ow, Lisa Johnson, Kathy 
ne, Shana Cole and Missy 
Brown, back row, James Rupert, 
principal, James Guyot, Nokomis 
postmaster, and Joy Burd 


Students at North School 
winning awards in the National 
Letter Writing contest are pic 
wred, left to right, front row, 
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great dignity and feeling, that I re- 
minded him of a kid in his third 
grade class, a kid he had always 





‘| learned early 
that the way 
to get a letter 

was to write one, 
so | wrote many.’ 


—Abigail Van Buren 
(of ‘Dear Abby’ fame) 








wanted to punch in the nose. 
“The letter writer’s prose was as 
clear as his point, and I salute him.” 
Letter writing means something 
special to many people, and retired 
tennis star Arthur Ashe put his 
feelings into a note to the PMG: 


_A book, “All About Letters,’’ prepared by 


the Postal Service with the cooperation 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, was an instant best seller. The 


Miss ZIPs"’ and other postal personali- first printing was sold out 


ties visited schools to bring the wonderful 
world of letters to the attention of young- 
sters throughout the country. 
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First graders in Ocean Shores WA, cele 
their own postal operation in the Classr 


“In these days of the ‘cashless 
society,’ telephones, cables, tele- 
grams, copier service coast-to-coast 
via wires or glass fibers, the private 
letter still has its place—and 
always will. 

“Nothing—not even a phone 
call, can beat the permanence and 
personal attention implicit in every 
letter. Letters take time—time 
spent means someone cared. 

“Lastiy, I am a letter keeper. 
And it is indeed fun to take them 
out and after years of laying around, 
it brings back memories long 
forgotten.” 

Abigail Van Buren, perhaps 
better known as “Dear Abby,” 
adds in a letter to the Postmaster 
General that without the Postal 
Service she’d be out of business. @ 
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verall view of the Overhaul Center 
where oyees work on Mark Ils. Bottom left, 
Sam Marash checks out MPLSM keyboards 
Bottom right, General Mechanic John C. Marino 
steam cleans equipment just after it comes into 
center from a post office 








THE BIG FIX 


the Eastern Area Overhaul 

Center in Woodside, a com- 
munity in New York City’s Queens 
County. 

An MPE-7 (Mail Processing 
Equipment), Marash is testing the 
final assembly of a Multi-Position 
Letter Sorting Machine (MPLSM) 
keyboard. “I do between 12 and 13 
of them a day,” he says. 

With 18 years in the Postal 
Service, Marash opted to come to 
the Overhaul Center 18 months 
ago from the General Post Office 
(GPO) in New York City. “I was 
an MPE on the LSMs there,” he 
says. 

He takes pride in his work, and 
he knows how important it is. “If 


‘yam Marash sits at his bench at 
te) 











the keyboards don’t work proper- 
ly,” he says, looking at the read- 
ing on the test equipment, “the 
whole MPLSM doesn’t work 
properly.” 


Marash is one of 60 employees 
at the Overhaul Center who re- 
manufactures at least 100 Mark II 
Facer-Cancelers a year and five 
specialized subsystems (encoders, 
decoders, code beds, keyboards, 
and inserter tubes) of about 85 
MPLSMs. In addition, the Over- 
haul Center has two six-man teams 
which do a general overhaul of 27 
MPLSMs in Northeast Region post 
offices each year. These two teams 
are similar to on-site units in other 
regions. 

However, the Eastern Overhaul 
Center is in a special class. It shares 
its status with the Western Center 
in Santa Ana, CA. Both work on 
Mark IIs and MPLSMs and are 
planning to expand into customer 
services equipment such as small 
stamp vending machines and 
commodity vending machines. In 
addition, they expect to handle 
the new M36 Facer-Cancelers once 
they are in the field. 

The Eastern Center works for 
post offices in the Northeast and 
Eastern Regions. The Western 
Center handles the Western Region 
exclusively. Both share the Central 
and Southern Regions. 

“We're like a manufacturer who 
turns out TVs or microwave 
ovens,” says Joseph Romano, man- 
ager of the Woodside facility. 

Romano, Marash and the others 
in the center know the importance 
of the work they do. 

They spend about 210 hours to 
remanufacture a Mark II. It’s done 
about every 10,000 hours or after 
five years of operation. 

Specialists at the center tear 
down the machine, stripping it to 
the mainframe. They rebuild sub- 
assemblies where possible and put 
in new components where neces- 


sary as well as repaint the equipment. 

Cost for labor, parts and over- 
head runs about $8,000 per ma- 
chine. A new Mark II costs 
$30,000. 

“It would run the Postal Service 
at least $17,000 a machine if the 
manufacturer were to do the 
work,” adds Romano. 

The MPLSM manufacturer does 
not do equipment overhaul, so it 
costs the Postal Service about 
$22,000 to perform this service. 
Each new MPLSM costs $300,000. 
An overhaul on an MPLSM is nor- 
mally scheduled after 15,000 to 
20,000 hours of operation (about 
every four years). 

The center’s staff incorporates 
the latest modifications in the ma- 
chines when they’re remanufactur- 
ing and overhauling subassemblies. 
“We put out a better product than 
when it was new,” Romano says. 

Before both Overhaul Centers 
started up in 1974, there was no na- 
tional program to renovate Mark 
IIs and MPLSMs. “The Mark IIs 
were literally being held together 
with rubber bands and electrical 
tape,” says Romano, adding, “the 
Mark IIs and MPLSMs are the 
bread and butter of the Postal 
Service, and they have to work 
properly to allow us to move the 
mail efficiently.” 

That feeling pervades the 25,000 
sq. ft. Overhaul Center. 

A number of the employees, for 
instance, have devised special test 
equipment to help them in their 
work. “It makes their job easier,” 
says Sam Marash. “The group here 
is conscientious. I’m very happy 
here. Coming here was the best 
move I ever made. I like bench 
work. I have a lot of pride. The 
fellows here really care.” @ 














Hf ardly a day goes by that we 
don’t hear or read about a 
tragic automobile accident in 
which people were severely, even 
permanently, injured or killed. It’s 
always sad and frequently sense- 
less. 

A great many auto accidents 
are preventable—if the vehicles are 
kept in proper working order and 
if the drivers stay alert. They must 
know—and obey—the rules of the 
road. 

And, one of the best suggestions 
to come out in recent years is the 
reminder to “Drive Defensively.” 
You can never tell if the other driv- 
er is alert, attentive, even in good 
health. So it is necessary to watch 
out for him or her. 

Automobile safety should be up- 
permost in people’s minds, and in 
the Postal Service automobile 
safety is a key element in our over- 


all safety program. Our people man 


a fleet of about 240,000 vehicles. 

They move the mail in the cities 
and in the hinterlands, in good 
weather and bad. Rain, snow, sleet, 
smog, hail are all part of the regular 
game. And we want them to win 
it, every time. 

To that end, the Postal Service 
has produced posters on automo- 
bile safety for the past several 
years. 

And, the vast majority of our 
drivers have been attentive to 
them. For example, the number of 
USPS’ reportable motor vehicle 
accidents (each amounting to dam- 
age of $100 or more) through 
Accounting Period 7 of this year 
was 6,046 compared with 7,526 
through the same period last year. 
The number of such accidents was 
reduced in every single region. 

In an effort to lower that num- 
ber even more, a representative 
sample of USPS automobile safety 
posters is reprinted in this issue of 
Postal Life. It’s a reminder to drive 


safely—on and off the job. @ 
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Here is an opportunity for you to 
test your knowledge of safety prac- 
tices and your memory of safety 
posters to win cash prizes and Mint 
Sets of stamps. 

All you need to do is match the 
safety captions with the correspond- 
ing posters. Mark beside each cap- 
tion the number of the poster that best 
matches it. All captions have ap- 
peared on materials distributed by 
USPS as part of the on-going safety 
program 

To qualify, you must use the entry 



















































































ESE SAFETY CONTEST 


form on the opposite page. Thirty 
prizes will be awarded to the winners 
They are: 1st prize—$150; 2nd prize 

-$100; 3rd prize—$75; 4th prize— 
$50; 5th prize—$25; 6th through 30th 
prizes—1979 Mint Sets of U. S. com- 
memorative stamps 

The selection of the prizes will be 
determined by a random drawing from 
the correct entries. The correct entry 
drawn will be the first-prize winner; 
the second correct entry drawn will 
be the second-place winner, etc 

Entries must be postmarked before 








midnight, September 5, 1980, and 
winners’ names will be published in 
the November-December 1980 issue 
of Postal Life 


RULES: 

1. All Postal Service employees are eligible, 
except employees in Headquarters or Headquar- 
ters-related units 

2. All entrants must complete the entry coupon 

3. All entries become the property of the U. S 
Postal Service, and none can be returned or 
acknowledged 


4. Mail entries to: Safety Contest, Room 10923, 


U. S. Postal Service, Washington, DC 20260. 
(Note: Entries addressed otherwise will be 
declared ineligible.) 


5. Entries must be postmarked before midnight, 


September 5, 1980, to be eligible 
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| SAFETY CONTEST ENTRY FORM 
MATCH THE SAFETY CAPTIONS 


Enter the number of the poster that best 
matches the caption 


Your half of the road is not the middle 
Keep to the right side of the road 


Children should be seen and not 
hurt. Drive carefully. 


Famous Last Words: ‘'! don't need any 
help. | can back it in blindfolded 
Teamwork works wonders. Use it 


Obey all! safety signs! 


Kids can't be recycled 
Don't drink if you drive, don't drive if 
you drink 


Slow down at intersections 


Grime doesn't pay. Clean windows 
side and rear view mirrors, and head 


. 4 ts 
anc tail 


lights before you drive 


Don't shift into gear before checking 
the rear 


Zig Zag ZAP. Postal drivers must stay 
on the right side of the road 


Famous Last Words: ‘| know every 
turn in the rcad 


inattention invites injury Pay attention 
to signs and instructions 


Famous Last Words: “‘There’s not 
another car within miles 


Haste makes waste! Don't speed 
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here was an explosion of ap- 

plause. Every eye in the ban- 

quet hall was turned toward 
one man. People reached out to 
congratulate him. 

Yet, Andrew Tucker, a postal 
clerk in Newark, NJ, and the man 
of the moment, was startled, un- 
able to believe at first that he had 
been selected the Postal Service’s 
Outstanding Handicapped Em- 
ployee of 1980. 

“When Postmaster General 
Bolger made the announcement, I 
was astounded. I couldn’t believe 
he said my name... but, the mo- 
ment I realized that it was true, I 
felt happy, very happy, elated, and 
grateful. I am a very fortunate 
person... .” 

Not everyone would have the 
good grace or personal generosity 
to feel “fortunate” if they had 
traveled Tucker’s trail for the last 
30 of his 58 years. But, he refuses, 
now as always, to be bitter, to com- 
plain, or even to be unhappy. 

“Everyone has some troubles 
and disappointments in life,” he 
says. “Luckily for me, the setbacks 
I had were in reality challenges. 
And challenges have always 
spurred me on.” 

Tucker’s biggest challenge came 
not in World War II when the Ger- 
man subs and destroyers were his 
nemesis for 34/2 years. The PT boat 
torpedoman came home in 1946 
without so much as a scratch. 
Shortly thereafter he went to work 
at the post office. 

But four years later another 
enemy laid him low, with a blow 
that killed many less fortunate peo- 
ple. That enemy was bulbar polio, 
and before it struck him, he seemed 
to be on top of the world. 

Married, the father of two 
healthy children, secure in his job, 
and making rapid progress in his 
artistic pursuits, Tucker seemed 
destined for non-stop success and 
happiness. He loved oil painting, 











UTSTANDING 


Handicapped employee of the year 
counts his blessings 


particularly tedious portraiture, 
and one day hoped to pursue it full 
time. 

Following graduation from high 
school, he had studied at the Acad- 
emy of Arts and the School of Fine 
and Industrial Arts in Newark. He 
had been accepted at the prestig- 
ious Art Institute of Chicago, but 
the Navy and then family responsi- 


bilities intervened. 

Still, he was a happy man. 

Then, in September 1950, it hap- 
pened. One day he was working 
cheerfully at the Newark Post 
Office; the next he was in the hos- 
pital in a coma, polio crippling his 
body from the neck down. 

The ensuing weeks and months 
would have dimmed the hopes of 





many others—three weeks in a 
coma, six weeks in an iron lung, 17 
months in the hospital, and 19 
months convalescing at home, and 
all of that time his body wracked 
with the searing pain of polio and 
his time punctuated with the rigors 
of a strenuous rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 

But, Tucker’s confidence never 
wavered. In fact, today he quickly 
turns any conversation about the 
tough times into talk about the bet- 
ter times—the confidence he had 
throughout that he would pull 
through, the unending support of 
his family and friends at the post 
office, the strides made in the re- 
habilitation program, and finally 
his return to a restricted, but nor- 
mal, life. 

“I was lucky,” he says today. 
“My mind was always clear. I’ve 
always believed that God directs 
us where He wants us to go, and He 
helps us get there. Maybe He is 
using me to show some others that 
a handicap doesn’t mean the end of 
life or the end of a meaningful 
existence. 

“Even though at the age of 28 I 
had to start my childhood all over, 
had to re-learn the simple acts of 
walking, washing, eating, and all 
the rest, I knew that some day I 
would again be able to contribute 
to society.” 

The effects of Tucker’s polio 
have not lessened over the years. 
Because his right leg had to sup- 
port his entire body for more than 
tw2 decades, Tucker now must oc- 
casionally use a wheelchair. 

“As soon as he was able to re- 
turn to work at the post office, he 
was eager to pull his full load and 
to help others,” says Joseph Antho- 
ny, manager of Retail Sales and 
Services at the Newark Post Office. 

“ Andy and I go back 34 years,” 
he recalls. ““We came on board to- 
gether as substitute clerks on the 
night shift. And, I tell you, he 


never changed in all these years. 
He’s a beautiful individual, inside 
and out. His affliction never 
stopped him from helping others.” 

Helping is the name of the game 
in Tucker’s work in the Loose-in- 
the-Mail Section where he reunites 
people with incorrectly or poorly 
addressed mail. His success is at- 
tested to by many letters from 
grateful customers, as well as a 
Suggestion Certificate Award and 
two Superior Accomplishment 
Awards. 

And he has also moved on to 
success in his painting. Although 
he couldn’t return to it seriously 
until 1961 (the same year that his 
twin sons were born), he had his 
first one-man show only four years 
later. Polio had permanently dam- 
aged both of his shoulders and only 
his left arm was useful. Through a 
transplant (in which a wrist tendon 
was re-directed to his right thumb), 
he was able to again paint with his 
right hand even though it had to 
be supported by his left. 

Following the success of his one- 
man show, Tucker went on to win 
first prize in the Newark Post 
Office’s 1968 art exhibit for his 
portrait entitled “Golden Boy.” 

“He’s always doing things for 
other people,” says Newark MSC 
Manager/Postmaster Joseph J. 
Benucci. “In the 18 years I’ve been 
here, I’ve never heard Andy com- 
plain, or even mention his afflic- 
tion. Customers call up and sing 
his praises. 

“When I’m out on the workroom 
floor, I can see that he’s an inspira- 
tion to everyone around him... 
such courage and determination, 
and all the attributes requisite for 
success. 

“When we nominated him for 
the Outstanding Handicapped Em- 
ployee of the Year award, I said, 
‘Courage in the Newark Post Office 
is Andrew R. Tucker.’ I believe that 
says it all.” 





Others Honored 


Other handicapped Postal Service 
employees honored at the annual 
spring ceremony in Washington, DC, 
were: 


EARL H. DENNISON, a personnel 
clerk in Utica, NY, in the Eastern 
Region, who battles the constant pain 
of an arthritic condition that began at 
age 25. It resulted in two total hip re- 
placements, affecting his legs, arms, 
and fingers. He is well liked by his 
fellow employees for his courtesy and 
cheerfulness, and he is active in 
church and school activities. 


HARRY G. LERCH, a letter carrier 

in Hammond, LA, in the Southern 
Region, who, after losing an arm in an 
automobile accident in 1979, designed 
an attachment for an artificial limb 
that enabled him to case mail and 
eventually resume his carrier duties— 
full-time and with no assistance. 


MERRILL J. POLANSKY, an ad- 
dressograph systems clerk in the 
Headquarters Printing Division, who 
has been a victim of cerebral palsy 
since birth. A 25-year veteran of 
USPS, he has accumulated 1,268 hours 
of sick leave. He worked his way 
through Wayne State University and 
has served in several top positions in 
local and national cerebral palsy 
organizations. 


CECELIA E. SADDLER, a training 
technician-interpreter in the Chicago 
Post Office in the Central Region, who 
suffers from a 60% hearing loss in 
both ears. She has won numerous 
awards for her volunteer work with 
community service organizations for 
the deaf and minority groups. 


ELSIE M. SCHMUCK, postmaster 

at Cobalt, ID, in the Western Region, 
who has continuously served her iso- 
lated community of mining families 
for 16 years, in spite of the loss of her 
right leg six years ago. In 1978, she 
was named Idaho League Postmaster 
of the Year by the National League of 
Postmasters. She has raised four 
foster children. @ 











Gene Passarella swings his Gene Dempsey 
Orchestra into the big band sound. 
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® IN THE SWING 


here’s always a snap in his 
fingers, a swing in his walk 
and music in his soul. 
Audiences say that Gene Passa 
G rella leads his Gene Dempsey 


Orchestra with his hips as he 


swings with the bif band mreltrate mts s 








Scranton, PA. 

Weekdays, Passarella, 55, is a 
customer service representative in 
the Scranton Post Office. Weekends 
he becomes Gene Dempsey, leading 
a 15-member group of musicians 
and singers. 

He inherited the band and the 
Dempsey name from his brother, 
Jim, in 1954. His brother earned 
the Dempsey name as a youngster 
when he fought and beat a bully in 
a fist fight. At the time, Jack 
Dempsey was the heavyweight 
boxing champ 

Brassy “swing” music has been 
a part of Passarella’s life since be 
began playing the saxaphone as a 
youngster. He joined a band in 
1939. 

After World War II, Passarella 
worked with other groups, and in 
1949 he returned to Pennsylvania. 

Offered a job as a postal clerk, he 
decided to take it. “I had to make a 
decision,” he says, “whether I 
wanted to spend my life traveling 
with bands, not always sure when 
I might get paid, or whether I want- 





ed to settle down with a steady 
job.” 

He has not regretted his decision. 
With a steady job he was able to 
devote his free time to his goal of 
becoming a big band leader. 

At the post office, he moved from 
clerk to bulk mail technician and 
then three years ago to CSR. On 
the bandstand, he became some- 
thing of a legend in northeast 
Pennsylvania. 

It’s not surprising when his 
orchestra plays that the dance floor 
is always crowded. The music lures 
the dancers, and Passarella’s energy 
and friendliness entice them closer 
and closer to the bandstand. 

The big band sound is in some- 
thing of a revival. Popular in the 
‘30s and “40s, it took a back seat to 
rock and roll in the “60s and ’70s. 
“There are still people around who 
remember and like the big band 
sound,” Passarella says, ‘and they 
want to hear it.” 

The orchestra leader has even 
gotten his 23-year-old daughter, 
Cathy, tuned in. She’s one of the 
singers with his orchestra. 

“Oh, she likes rock and roll, of 
course,” he says, “but when she 
was growing up, I think my wife, 
Louise, and I influenced her by 
playing big band records.” Passa- 
rella has about 500 records in his 
collection. 

“T like all kinds of music as long 
as it’s done well,” he says. “T pri- 
marily enjoy Glenn Miller and 
Count Basie as well as the music 
performed by Frank Sinatra and 
Ella Fitzgerald from the big band 
era.” Some of his favorites from to- 
day’s music world are Billy Joel, 
Karen Carpenter and Neil Sedaka. 

Passarella is really pleased that 


Left, in his musical ‘‘garb,"" Gene Pas- 
sarella checks out some compositions. 
Right, in his job as a customer service 
representative, he looks over computer 
printouts with an employee of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., one of his 
customers 


people can still appreciate the brass 
sound of big band music. “Many of 
the rock and roll and disco groups 
have added the trumpet and trom- 
bone and are going for the big band 
sound. Not to the point of the 
1940s, but it’s great to hear the 
changes in the arrangement of their 
music as they move toward a full 
sound.” 

Music and working for the 
Postal Service are not completely 
separate so far as Passarella is con- 
cerned. “I like to compare my lead- 
ing the group to meeting with a 
postal customer,” he says. “When 
we actually meet, I already know 
what many of his needs are, what 
programs can best suit those needs, 
and how they can be put into effect. 
If I’m not prepared, the customer 
isn’t going to be satisfied.” 

One of his postal customers once 
told him, not realizing that Passa- 
rella and Dempsey were the same 
person, that he could pass for 
Dempsey’s twin brother—except 
that Dempsey was taller. @ 

—Susan F. Ebbitt 














KEEPING POSTED 


T he USPS Board of Governors recently approved 
permanent implementation of an optional Merchan- 
dise Return Service, a plan which makes it more conven- 
ient for shoppers to return merchandise to participating 
shippers. The Governors’ action affirms the decision of 
the independent Postal Rate Commission recommending 
permanent implementation of the service. Earlier the 
Postal Service had announced implementation on a tem- 
porary basis following a settlement agreement between 
the Postal Service and various associations of mail users 
on how the optional service should be implemented. That 
agreement established a fee of 20 cents to be paid by the 
shipper in addition to proper postage and permitted the 
use of a single !abel to return parcels, such as books and 
recordings, whose postage does not vary with distance. 
The new service uses a two-label system to return parcels 
mailed at rates which vary according to distance. A 
customer simply applies a special label instead of postage 
and deposits the package at a post office or other mailing 
point designated by the Postal Service. At the destination 
post office, a postal clerk deducts the correct amount of 
postage from the merchant's trust fund account 


ews item from the Akron, OH, Beacon Journal: 
“Private firms in the Akron area have stopped home 
delivery of magazines because of poor profits.”’ 


presen Carter recently nominated three persons to 
serve as Governors of the U. S. Postal Service. Their 
appointments, if confirmed by the Senate, will bring the 
Board up to its full 11-member complement. They are: 
David E. Babcock of Carefree, AZ, who recently retired 
as chairman of the board of the May Department Stores 
Co.; Paula D. Hughes, vice president and director of 
Thomson McKinnon Securities Inc., in New York, and an 
allied member of the New York Stock Exchange; and 
Timothy L. Jenkins, chairman of the MATCH Institution, a 
management consulting firm in Washington, DC. 


e need your help in keeping our Postal Life mailing 

Wis up to snuff. If you've moved, get a PS Form 1216 
(Employee's Current Mailing Address) from your person- 
nel office, fill it out, submit it back to them, and the per- 
sonnel office will send it to the appropriate Postal Data 
Center. If someone in your office does not receive Life, 
please ask that individual to follow the same procedure. 
Many thanks. 


ere’s one for the record books: Gannett News Service 

Wiccoons that 78-year-old Hans Spann of Pearl River, 

NY, will accomplish this year what no other person has 

done before: he will have visited every U. S. post office to 

collect postmarks. A semi-retired attorney, Spann plans 

to visit Alaska again this year and get his stamps canceled 

at the last five main post offices on his list. He will continue 
to collect postmarks from 
post office stations and 
branches. Spann began his 
hobby Mar. 28, 1924 at 3:20 
p.m. when he got his first 
postmark at the Passaic, NJ, 
Post Office. Fifty-one years 
later he collected postmark 
No. 34,794 from the Passaic, 
MO, office. 


ames V. P. Conway, Deputy Postmaster General, 

J wwe from the Postal Service on June 30 after 42 
years of government service. His retirement was an- 
nounced at the June 3 meeting of the Board of Governors, 
of which the Deputy PMG is a member, and was accepted 
with regret by Chairman M. A. Wright. Wright expressed 
the Board's appreciation for Conway's many contributions. 
Postmaster General William F. Bolger praised Conway for 
“his steady hand, his wise counsel and his expertise in 
all aspects of management,” which he said were respon- 
sible for many of the Postal Service's recent successes. 
Conway had served as the second ranking postal official 
since April 4, 1978 and before that served as Senior 
Assistant Postmaster General for Employee and Labor 
Relations 


t's another way to save gasoline. The Postal Service's 
Board of Governors okayed a $19 million contract with 
Ford Motor Co. for 4,994 subcompact automobiles for 
use On park and loop routes. The four-cylinder, 24 mile 
per gallon cars replace less economical six-cylinder 
jeeps. Ford's bid was $3 million lower than the second bid. 
Delivery of the subcompacts began in June and will be 
completed by August 


he ‘Proud to Serve America’ poster being displayed 

in post offices throughout the nation is based on a 
Baltimore Sectional Center promotional effort earlier this 
year. A similar poster was part of a larger Baltimore pro- 
gram to promote pride among postal people in both our 
country and our jobs. 
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[} verweight can be a safety 
problem as well as a health 
one,’ says Bob Phillips, manager 
of the Kingston, PA, branch of the 
Wilkes-Barre Post Office. ‘For in- 
stance, carriers often find it more 
difficult to slide behind the wheel 
of a vehicle or to slide out easily 
when they're overweight." 

So, Phillips sparked a weight 
loss reduction program that lasted 
eight weeks. ‘It was a pilot thing,” 
he says, ‘‘and it worked for the 19 
people who stayed with it. Some 
of them are continuing to diet even 
though the program is over.” 

The participants—supervisors, 
clerks, carriers and even the sec- 
tional center manager/ postmaster, 
John Burkey—lost a total of 362% 
pounds. The biggest individual 
weight loss: Carrier Ray King's 
41¥%z pounds. Phillips himself shed 
16 pounds 

The area medical officer, Dr. 
Fernando Araya, and the medical 
unit nurse, Catherine Gaffney, 
supervised the weight watch. 
Araya, for example, distributed 
sample diets and suggestions to 
the participants 

“We generated a lot of conver- 
sation around the office,”’ says 
Phillips. ‘‘We're thinking about do- 
ing asecond program.’ @ 
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Neil Benson, Senior Assistant 

«Postmaster General, Opera- 
tions, has been elected Deputy 
Postmaster General of the Postal 
Service and a member of the 
Board of Governors 

Benson, who started his postal 
career as a clerk in 1944, was 
elected by the Governors and the 
Postmaster General. He had been 
Senior Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral since November 1979 

As the chief operating officer, he 
will help guide the activities of 
some 665,000 employees located 
in 40,000 postal units nationwide. 


C. Ne'l Benson 


The five Regional Postmasters 
General will report directly to him. 

Benson succeeds James V. P. 
Conway, who retired June 30 after 
42 years of government service. 

Benson's first postal job was in 
the Van Nuys, CA, Post Office, 
where he served from 1944 to 
1959, with two years out for service 
in the Army. After starting as a 
clerk, he later served as a foreman 
and station examiner. 

He became a Postal Inspector 
with the Postal Inspection Service 
in 1959, rising to Chief Postal 
Inspector in 1975 after having held 
numerous positions including 
Postal Inspector in Charge, 
Memphis, TN, and Regional Chief 
Postal Inspector, Southern Region. @® 














Duane Roberts 
his past spring, Duane Rob- 
erts, a letter carrier out of the 

Court Station in downtown Kala- 
mazoo, MI, received an honorary 
doctorate for public service from 
Western Michigan University. 

Honorary degrees are usually 
reserved for heads of corporations, 
leading politicians, large financial 
contributors, etc. But in Roberts’ 
case, a university recognized a 
person for a significant contribu- 
tion to his community. 

The 62-year-old carrier has 














spent many years helping other 
people. He feels his most signifi- 
cant contribution, however, was 
involvement in a civil rights lawsuit 
that led to the court-ordered de- 
segregation of Kalamazoo Public 
Schools. At the time of the suit, 
Roberts was president of the local 
branch of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP). 

Roberts has also been active 
with the American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU); a group called 
Senior Services, which provides 
services for senior citizens; chair- 
man of the city’s Human Relations 
Council; and he has served on a 
number of various other Kalama- 
zoo boards anid committees. 

Roberts began his postal career 
nearly 30 years ago. He had done 
graduate study in social work at 
Wayne State University in Michi- 
gan, and when he left he told a 
counselor he wanted a job in which 
he would get many of the satisfac- 
tions he would have gotten in the 
field of social work. 

“| realized after a while as a 
letter carrier that this job was giv- 
ing me the job satisfaction | want- 
ed,’’ Roberts says. ‘| meet people 
in my job and help them by provid- 
ing a service to them.” @ 


5 Fevers T. Gheen Sr. likes 
snakes, so much so that he 
embeds some of them in plastic. 

He also seals for eternity in 
plastic rosin everything from coins, 
business cards and gallstones to 
scorpions and tarantulas. The larg- 
est snake he has preserved in this 
manner is a 6 ft. 4 in. long eastern 
diamond back rattler. 

Gheen, a letter carrier for the 
past 11 years in St. Petersburg, FL, 
spends about four hours a day on 
his plastic embedding hobby. 

‘When looking at the finished 
product,’’ he says, ‘‘one would 
think all that is necessary to 
achieve this is to pour a transpar- 





ent solution over an item. Quite the 
contrary. It is a process requiring 
many steps, much care and 
patience. 

“If the specimen had been alive, 
it must be preserved by an injec- 
tion of formaldehyde. This is where 
my knowledge of taxidermy, 
learned from my father, a retired 
Knoxville (TN) city carrier, is help- 
ful.”’ 

Gheen is also into decoupaging 
—decorating surfaces with applied 
paper cutouts. Some of his more 
interesting pieces are cypress 
clocks with snakes or paintings on 
them. 

When he can, he participates in 
rattlesnake roundups in the 
Florida-Georgia-Alabama area, 
and he displays many of the arti- 
cles he makes at arts and crafts 
exhibits. 

‘| have something sealed in 
plastic to interest everyone,’ he 
says, ‘‘like a filled-up beer can, 
fish, flowers, leaves, an auto- 
graphed baseball. The fanged 
bookends are quite a conversation 
piece, but the items that generate 





Raymond Gheen 
the most interest are the snake- 
filled translucent toilet seat and the 
octagonal table with 25 life-like 
snakes sealed on top.”’ 

Gheen is a member of the Sun- 
coast Herpetological Society, 
where he trades information with 
other reptile enthusiasts. @ 
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